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THE WIND 


By Betty MILLER 




























Who but the wind 
Can follow his will: 
To dream by the sea, 
Or dance on a hill, 
And master men’s ships 
As they cleave a green path? 
Oh, the white waves thicken 
At the smart of his wrath! 
Who? oooh 

The wind. ‘ 


Who but the wind 
Can leap over a steeple, 
Or laughingly scatter 

The hats of the people? 
Or pass without footprint, 
Or come without knock, 
And herd the stray clouds 
As a shepherd, his flock? 
Who? oooh 
The wind. 


UNGOR GUARDS THE FLOCK 


By RussELL GoRDON CARTER 
Illustrated by Henry C. Pitz 


Uneor, the mountain ram, stood with head lifted, uneasily 
sniffing the wind. Behind him on the bare Northern slope 
huddled the little flock of which he was the guardian: three 
ewes and two lambs. In front, a hundred feet below, lay the 
great Yukon, its dark waters hidden beneath a heavy coating 
of ice and snow. Overhead a leaden sky arched toward far- 
off snowy peaks. 

Suddenly the ram uttered a startled snort. The bleak wind 
that came roaring southward across the wide valley carried 
with it the unmistakable threat of danger: the familiar dog- 
like odor of Lupe, the timber wolf! 

Turning abruptly on his small flintlike hoofs, Ungor trotted 
past the waiting flock and began to climb. With the lambs 
and the ewes forming a line behind him, he made his way up- 
ward over glistening outcroppings of black rock, over rip- 
pling streaks and banks of green ice, through drifted patches 
of feathery snow that rose and swirled about his gray flanks— 
up and up toward the white summit of Kimora. 

Halfway up the great mountain, he halted between two 
masses of sheltering rocks and gazed downward again toward 
the wide valley. On the far side, at the edge of the snow- 
covered ice, squatted a dark shape, its lifted head almost black 
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against the white background. As Ungor watched it, the 


wolf rose and began to cross the river. Loping with quick 
eager strides, the creature left a long curving line of deep im- 
prints in the soft snow. 

Ungor continued to watch until his enemy was hidden 
beneath a bulging shoulder of the mountain; then placing 
himself at the head of his flock, he began once more to climb. 
Ice particles tinkled about his feet. Steam from his black 
nostrils rose cloudlike to vanish swiftly against the gray sky. 

Onward and upward he continued to lead the way, until at 
last he reached a narrow wind-swept ledge high above the 
white valley. For perhaps half a dozen yards the ledge was 
scarcely more than two feet wide; then it broadened and 
ended against a high overhanging rock. Sure of foot and un- 
dismayed by the abrupt drop at his left, Ungor led the flock 
as far as the sheltering rock; then turning, he retraced his 
steps, halting at the beginning of the narrow part of the 
ledge. His small black eyes gleamed as he stood guard, wait- 
ing, listening. More than once in his long life he had found 
shelter from his gray enemy on this confined ledge. 
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Suddenly from somewhere down the mountainside rose a 
sharp strident note followed by a prolonged howl. Ungor 
turned his head slightly, one curved horn thrust aggressively 
forward. Behind him the ewes and the lambs stirred uneasily 
and pressed closer to one another. Again sounded the sharp 
strident note, eager, triumphant, full of savage menace—and 
much nearer! 

Ungor advanced a stride or two and then halted again, his 
head lowered, his broad body completely blocking the ledge. 
While he remained there, firm on his legs, no wolf could pos- 
sibly reach the flock! In front of him, perhaps a dozen feet 
distant, hung a frozen cascade. Around that jutting ice- 
shape Lupe must come if he is to set foot upon the ledge. 

Once more the strident savage note mingled with the wild 
voice of the wind. A bleak quivering silence followed the 
sound—a strange and expectant hush that lasted for fully a 
minute. Then a dark muzzle thrust itself past the cascade, 
and a moment later Ungor was face to face with his lifelong 
enemy. Lupe, the timber wolf! The seconds passed while 
the two confronted each other—the wolf with sharp up- 
standing ears against the snow, powerful white teeth flashing, 
yellow eyes wide and bold and unblinking; the ram with stout 
curving horns lowered, guarding the passage. 

Suddenly Lupe leaped to the attack! At the same instant 
Ungor charged, hurling the attacker back upon his haunches. 
With a snarl of rage the wolf leaped again, his gleaming teeth 
slashing into the ram’s shoulder. Then a horn against the 
creature’s breast tossed him backward again—backward and 
a little to one side, so that he was obliged to scramble franti- 
cally in order to keep from going over the ledge. 

Feeling the firm rock under his feet again, the wolf gath- 
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ered himself for another onslaught. For an instant his gaze 
shifted to the ewes and lambs crowding close against one an- 
other at the far end of the ledge. Then once more he charged, 
low this time in order to escape those powerful thrusting 
horns. But Ungor was ready for him! He struck the wolf 
squarely and, huge and active though he was, hurled him 
violently against the rocky wall. A mass of snow dislodged 
from a niche went sliding down on to the ledge to be stirred 
into vapor by the ram’s pounding feet. 

Once more the wolf retreated. Ungor held his position, 
silent, stubborn, almost motionless. Blood from his slashed 
shoulder formed a widening purple patch on his thick gray 
wool. Overhead the sky became a shade darker. Blue vapor 
began to fill the valley, and the far-off summits looked amaz- 
ingly, dazzlingly white in a darkening world. 

Suddenly Lupe twisted his supple body abruptly about in 
the narrow space and trotted past the frozen cascade, leaving 
the whole ledge to Ungor. Out of sight of his enemy, he 
raised his head and gave voice to a long-drawn howl of rage 
and disappointment—and challenge! 

But Ungor knew his advantage and refused to leave the 
ledge. Without changing his position, he waited with head 
upraised, his little black eyes watching the space beyond the 
hanging mass of ice. Long years of experience told him that 
Lupe would return. 

Out of sight behind the frozen cascade, the wolf con- 
tinued to howl, and the icy crags tossed the savage notes to 
and fro. Ungor blinked his eyes, waiting . . . waiting... . 

Beyond the hills across the river the Northern Lights were 
beginning to play. A luminous band of quivering white, low 
on the horizon, extended far toward the west and east, now 
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Suddenly Lupe leaped to the attack 
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brightening, now fading, now brightening again. Swiftly it 
widened and then began to send forth great rippling streamers 
of pink and green and violet light—dancing, shaking, flutter- 
ing ribbons that lengthened and shortened, spreading fanwise 
outward and upward. The air snapped and vibrated. 

Ungor felt odd little pricklings beneath his heavy coat. 
Now and again the thick dry wool would snap and give forth 
tiny sparks. At times the waving vari-colored streamers, 
suddenly brightening, would cause him to turn his head. 
Then he would turn back, his patient gaze upon the blue 
depths of space beyond the cascade. 

Suddenly he stiffened, at the same time throwing his weight 
aggressively forward. Two spots of burning gold, close to- 
gether, had abruptly appeared within the blue depths! They 
grew larger, brighter, as the great wolf picked his way slowly 
forward. With head lowered, the ram awaited the attack. 

It came swiftly, just as the two lambs, catching sight of 
the wolf, began to bleat piteously. With a high-pitched 
snarl, the gray shape charged along the narrow ledge. A 
curved horn dug into his breast, and he uttered a howl of 
pain. The next instant his sharp muzzle was beneath the 
ram’s guard, and sharp teeth sank into Ungor’s throat. Lung- 
ing to the right, the ram tried to shake his enemy off, tried 
to thrust him toward the yawning blackness that filled the 
valley; but Lupe’s grip was firm and his great supple body 
too heavy to be tossed easily aside. 

Behind Ungor the little flock, dependent for protection on 
him alone, pressed close against the overhanging rock, the 
ewes ranged in front of the bleating lambs. The waving 
streamers of the Northern Lights flickered and played above 
the wolf and the ram in their struggle to the death. 
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A powerful downward pull brought Ungor to his knees. 
He struggled upward again and succeeded in flinging the at- 
tacker against the wall—but he was unable to break the 
wolf’s savage grip! 

Now was the time! As the ram quivered and relaxed, Lupe 
let go his hold, intending to strike higher along the throat. 
But he had underestimated the remaining strength of his 
victim. As the sharp teeth left his flesh, Ungor jerked his 
head swiftly sidewise and lunged awkwardly back along the 
ledge—and the wolf’s teeth came together with a loud click 
on empty air! 

Surprised by his failure, the wolf stood motionless for a 
fraction of a second in the middle of the shelf—and in that 
fleeting fragment of time Ungor gathered himself for one 
last desperate effort. With horns lowered almost to the level 
of his feet, he flung himself forward—not directly at his 
enemy, but at the narrow space between his enemy and the 
wall of rock. 

Again the great wolf was taken by surprise. Before he 
could save himself, the ram’s broad speeding body was be- 
tween him and the wall. The impact of it thrust him 
outward! In vain he arched his unbalanced body while his 
teeth sought a grip upon his enemy. It was no use. With 
jaws wide and legs frantically pawing, he went over the edge! 
The dancing ribbons of pink and green and pale violet 
played momentarily on his body, and then he was gone— 
vanished in the thin murky air of the valley hundreds of feet 
below. 

Ungor knew he had won! Lying on his side beneath the 
frozen cascade, he stared with unblinking eyes into space, 
content just to rest. A deep patch of soft feathery snow 
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was pleasant against his lacerated throat; it would stop the 
bleeding. 

The minutes passed. The moving ribbons flamed and 
faded to flame again more brightly. The wide valley lost 
its look of twilight sadness. Far below, the snow-covered 
river was like a vast bright floor on which the mountain 
gods might dance. To the north the remote gleaming peaks 
seemed to rock and sway in the tingling, strangely vibrant air. 

Ungor raised his head at last and with mild eyes viewed 
the brilliant spectacle. His flanks no longer heaved, and the 
blood no longer flowed from his throat. Stiffly and with 
difficulty he pushed himself to his feet and turned cautiously 
about on the ledge. Then, under the radiant flaming arch 


of the sky, he made his way in triumph toward his waiting 
flock. 
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TRAVELING ALONE 


By SaraH WHEELOCK 


Illustrated by John Gincano 


N arHaute hung her coat on the hook and, climbing on the 
car seat, laid her hat on the shelf above the window. Then 
noticing that several of the other passengers were fitting their 
hats into bags, she said to the porter: 

“Bring me a bag when you come in again, please.” 

“Yas, Miss!” grinned the porter, with exaggerated polite- 
ness. Nathalie turned away and began to open her traveling 
bag. She set a small clock on the window sill, laid a book on 
the seat opposite, and then, the porter returning with the 
bag, stretched out her hand to take it. 

“Ts that all that you require now, Madam?” said the 
porter. He was still grinning. 

“That is all now,” said Nathalie, gravely, “If I want any- 
thing more I'll ring.” 

She reached over, and taking a box out of her satchel, 
settled herself to enjoy the contents. It was the present she 
had brought for Henderson, her nine-year-old brother. 
When she raised the lid, three marbles slid softly to the bot- 
tom of the box. Three beautiful agates! How Henderson 
would love them. The rest of the box, however, was filled 
with sheep and lambs. Soft and woolly and natural looking. 
There was a shepherd, with crook and gaiters, and a dog, 
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brown and shaggy. Henderson would gloat over them! 
They could build a sheep fold— 

“Are you traveling alone?” 

“Yes, I am,” answered Nathalie. She looked straight at 
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the lady who had spoken. She was one of two ladies who had 
the section opposite to hers in the parlor car. 

“Are you going far?” 

“From New York City to Homeville, Kentucky,” said 
Nathalie. She tried not to say it proudly. 

“It seems to me you are rather little to be going such a long 
way, alone,” continued the lady. 

“I am rather little,” said Nathalie. “But I’m not so young. 
I’m eleven and a half years old.” 
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“Oh, indeed,” said the lady. “I had no idea you were so 
old.” She and her sister laughed, and the old gentleman, sit- 
ting behind Nathalie, who had been listening to their conver- 
sation, laughed too. 

Nathalie knew just why they were laughing. They 
thought she did not know how old eleven and a half was. 
Well, she did. She knew she was much younger than her 
sister, Honor, who was fourteen, but she also knew that she 
was much older than Henderson who was only nine. She 
herself looked to be about nine. But she was too used to 
being noticed and laughed at by people to mind it. She 
smiled at the lady and when Nathalie smiled, her face, which 
was only saved from being ugly by a pair of fine blue eyes 
and a lovely brow, was very attractive. 

“If you get lonesome, come and see us,” said the friendly 
lady. 

“Thank you,” said Nathalie, politely, “I will.” She did 
not say she was never lonesome, although it was true. Now, 
she was anxious to get to her writing. She had something in 
her mind about her visit to New York, which she wanted to 
put on paper. When she got back home she could use it in 
a composition. She reached over and, taking a pad of paper 
from her satchel and a pencil, began writing in a cramped 
and, it must be confessed, a very bad hand. 

At the top of the paper she wrote: 

Differences between New York and Homeville. 


New York 


Houses right on the street. The steps go right up from 
the street. The houses are close together and there are no 
yards. The diningroom and kitchen are in the cellar. 
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Traveling: subway, elevated, buses. Cooks’ names: Nora, 
Bridget, Nellie, Mollie, Delia. 


HoMEVILLE 


Houses in large pretty yards. Diningroom and kitchen 
behind parlors. Only store things in cellars. Traveling: 
street cars. Cooks: Mandy, Lou, Susan, Jennie, Carrie, 
Mammy (mostly). Schools: 

Nathalie paused in her writing, feeling a little tired of 
holding her pen. Across the aisle in the section in front was 
a girl about her own age. Nathalie thought she was charm- 
ing. She was small and thin, with soft brown hair which 
curled naturally. She was sitting with an old lady, who 
looked out of the window all the time and only occasionally 
spoke a word to the other woman in the section. 

“Not her mother,” thought Nathalie. ‘She does not look 
friendly enough for a mother.” 

The little girl’s name was Rita. Nathalie heard the younger 
woman call her Rita. Rita looked at Nathalie and Nathalie 
returned the look with interest. Presently the conductor 
came through. He ran his eyes over Nathalie’s ticket, 
punched it once or twice, folded it up and handed it back to 
her again. 

“You change trains at Cincinnati,” he said briefly. 

“IT know,” said Nathalie. She smiled at him. He turned 
back and added, “Look for me and I'll see that you get the 
right train.” 

Nathalie settled herself again and thought about the pres- 
ents she was taking home. ‘The vase for her mother! So 
lovely, just like a lily, only rosy pink and red, instead of white. 
The scarf and ribbons for Honor and the box full of sheep 
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and lambs for Henderson. She could not resist them. She 
opened the box again. 

*“Won’t you come over and sit with us a while?” It was 
the lady with Rita who was speaking. Nathalie smothered 
a sigh. Why couldn’t people leave her alone? She was a 
polite child, however, so she laid her box down and stepped 
across the aisle. 

“My name is Nathalie Dubonnet,” she said. 
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““Du-bo-nay?” said the lady. “How do you spell that?” 
Nathalie told her. 

“Are you French?” 

“No, I’m an American,” said Nathalie, proudly, “but my 
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grandfather was French. My mother is not even French 
descent, she’s not really even a Southerner, but she is awfully 
nice.” ‘The lady, who proved to be Rita’s governess, laughed 
a good deal at this. 

Rita said very little. Once, while the governess took the 
old lady for a walk to the end of the car, Rita brightened up 
and chattered happily. She told Nathalie that her mother 
was dead, she lived in New York with her grandmother and 
governess, that she was on her way to a town in Ohio to visit 
her father, and when she was old enough she was going to 
keep house for him. 

*“And I wish it was now,” she said. “I hate New York. 
If I were like you, I would be keeping house for my father 
right now.” 

“Like me?” said Nathalie. ‘What do you mean?” 

“Oh, smart and independent. You are, you know. Do 
you think for one minute they would let me go alone to see 
my father. No, indeed, I can’t even go down town alone. I 
think it’s silly.” 

“T do, too,” said Nathalie. She felt sorry for Rita who 
became quiet again when her grandmother came back. 
Nathalie talked on. No one said anything but Nathalie. She 
had been invited over there and she thought some one ought 
to be entertaining. Presently the governess said: 

“You are quite a chatterbox, aren’t you?” 

Nathalie felt all the blood draining from her face. To be 
asked over there, to have everyone sit dumb and quiet so that 
she had to talk to be polite, and then to be told she was a 
chatterbox! 

“Yes,” she replied, with an effort, “I’m afraid I am and I 
guess I had better go back to my own section.” She hur- 
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riedly left the seat and picked up her book. She held it close 
to her face so no one could see how near to tears she was. 
Why had she gone over there! She stole a glance at Rita. 
She was looking very unhappy. 

“She looks the way I feel,” thought Nathalie. “I feel 
mortified.” 

“I wish you would come and see me, Nathalie,” said the 
pretty lady in blue opposite, “but as you will not, I am com- 
ing to see you. I want to see what you have in that square 
box that is so entertaining.” 

Nathalie laughed merrily. ‘“You’d never guess,” she said, 
“but I'll show you. It’s for my brother Henderson. He is 
only nine and still likes toys.” She laid the box with a tri- 
umphant air on the lady’s lap. 

“Oh, how lovely!’ How perfectly lovely!” she cried. “Oh, 
Nathalie, we’ve just come from a trip through rural England 
and we saw ever so many flocks of sheep that looked just like 
this. And that dear old shepherd! He is so lifelike! And 
the dog! Oh, I almost wish I were Henderson.” 

Nathalie pressed against her, all her unhappiness gone. In 
a town in Pennsylvania the pretty lady and her sister left the 
train. She told Nathalie goodby very affectionately. 

“Tell your mother,” she said, in a clear voice, “that I am 
glad to have met her daughter. I feel very proud to have 
made such a nice new friend.” Nathalie hoped Rita’s gov- 
erness heard what she said. 

It was gray and dull next morning when they reached 
Cincinnati. The conductor was hurried. The train was two 
hours late and he had his hands full. “Here,” he said to 
Nathalie, “I almost forgot you! See that man in the gray 
suit? Follow him. He’s going to the same place you are.” 
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Nathalie hurried after the man in the gray suit and stood 
right behind him when he got on the train for Homeville. 

Inside the car was crowded. It was not a nice car like the 
Pullman she had just left. The seats were small and every 
one was filled, it seemed. Nathalie finally sat down beside 
the man in the gray suit. He spread out his coat, and opening 
his morning paper, spread that out, too. Nathalie had hardly 
room to move. The seat in front was too high for her to see 
over and she could not look out of the windows, either. Once 
she slipped her box of sheep out of her satchel but the train 
was swaying and jerking so, she was afraid they might spill 
out, so she put them back. People got out and more came in. 
Every time the door was opened smoke and cinders blew into 
the car. It was horrid. With a feeling of relief Nathalie, 
after several hours, saw the door open and the baggage man 
come in. 


“Baggage wantdeliveredhomeville,” he seemed to call. 
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“No baggage,” said the man sitting beside Nathalie. 

Nathalie thought a few minutes and then she ran after the 
baggage man and touched him on the arm. “I have some 
baggage,” she said. “I’m not with that man.” 

“Oh, you have!” said the man, smilingly. “All right, 
young lady, let me see your trunk check.” Nathalie gave it 
to him and he gave her a ticket in exchange. “Now,” he 
said, “take care of that. You’re a smart little girl. I was 
going to pass you by.” 

Presently with much noise and confusion the train came 
to a standstill. 

““Homeville!” called the brakeman and people filled the 
aisle. Nathalie was in despair. She never would get out! 
She looked around anxiously and saw that the rear door was 
open. She did not expect anyone to meet her, since the train 
was late. Quickly, she jumped down the rear steps, and 
hurried up the street toward home. Soon she was standing by 
her own front door. She pressed the bell. No one came. 
She ran around the house, tried the doors and peeped into the 
windows. Finally, convinced that the house was empty, she 
sat down upon the step and burst into tears. 

In the meantime, at the Homeville station, Mrs. Dubonnet 
watched passenger after passenger alight and still no sign of 
the little loved figure in blue. 

“All out, lady!” said the brakeman. 

Henderson ran through the coach, picked something from 
the floor which he put into his pocket and came back to his 
mother. ‘“She’s not there, mama.” 

Thoroughly alarmed, Mrs. Dubonnet sought the conduc- 
tor. He was in his office making his report but stood up 
when she appeared and listened to what she had to say. 
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“Jake!” he called. ‘Did you see any little girl traveling 
alone on the train from Cincinnati?” Jake shook his head. 

“But she must have been on that train,” said Mrs. Dubon- 
net. “I had a wire from New York that she had left there.” 

“T’ll send out wires and try to trace her, lady,” said the 
worried conductor. 

“Did any child leave the train between here and Cincin- 
nati?” persisted Mrs. Dubonnet. 

After much puzzled thinking Jake volunteered the fact 
that a little girl had left the train at Bagdad and another one 
at South Homeville. Anxious to be doing something Mrs. 
Dubonnet took a cab to South Homeville while the con- 
ductor notified the police in Cincinnati and several other 
places to be on the lookout for Nathalie. 

At home, Nathalie looked up to see Honor coming into the 
yard. The sisters flew into each other’s arms. 

“Oh, Honor! Where’s mama?” 

“She went to meet you, Nath.” And Honor explained to 
an astonished small sister that the time of arrival of late trains 
is posted for all to see. 

Mrs. Dubonnet returned to the Homeville station after a 
fruitless search and sat listening to the click of the telegraph 
keys as they wired back and forth in search of the missing 
child. Finally word was received that a child had left the 
train at Cincinnati! She was traced—but to her father’s 
house. Her name was Rita Roberts and she said that the child 
for whom they were looking had been on the train for Home- 
ville for she had seen her. Mrs. Dubonnet felt as if all hope 
was lost. 

“Come on home, mama,” said Henderson. ‘Maybe she’s 
there.” And twenty minutes later Nathalie, sitting on the 
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front steps, gave a cry of joy and threw herself sobbing into 
her mother’s arms. Henderson saved the situation by say- 
ing: 

“Pay the man, mama, and let’s eat. “I’m hungry.” And 
while she paid him, Henderson squeezed Nathalie’s arm. 

“Hey, Nath! I’m glad you’re home. Did you bring mea 
present?” 

She smiled through her tears. “But I lost one of them, 
Henderson.” 

He opened his hand and showed her something. She 
looked at him in amazement. 

‘**That’s it, Henderson! The little lost lamb!” 

“Little—lost—lamb.” Mrs. Dubonnet looked at her 
daughter fondly and clung to her hand as they all went up 
the steps to the front door. 
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THE RANGE OF THE BUFFALO 


A Cowsoy SONG 
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2. And me not having any job, 
To Crego I did say: 
“This job of punching cattle 
Depends upon the pay, 
But if you pay good wages 
And the transportation, too, 
I'd like to spend the summer on 


The Range of the Buffalo.” 


3. “Yes, I will pay good wages and 
The transportation too. 
Provided you will go with me 
And stay the summer through; 
But if you’re sore and homesick 
And go back to Jacksboro, 

I won’t pay transportation from 
The Range of the Buffalo.” 


4. And now the outfit was complete, 
Nine able-bodied men, 
In leather chaps and Stetson 
And Crego he made ten. 
The going it was easy 
On the route we had to go, 
Until we crossed Pease River on 


The Range of the Buffalo. 


5. Our daily fare was buffalo 
With lots of sour-dough bread; 
The bunk we had to sleep in 
You’d never call a bed; 
The boss he used to haze us, 
Though none of us was slow, 
Until we wished we’d never seen 


The Range of the Buffalo. 
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Our father also told us to learn different trades. “A craft,” 
said father, “is not a heavy burden, but it is good to know 
one against a rainy day.” 
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SEVEN SIMEONS 


A RussIaAn TALE 


Retold and illustrated by 
Boris ARTZYBASHEFF 


Part ONE 


Beyonp the high mountains and the dark forests, beyond 
the great rivers and the blue seas, in a certain kingdom and 
upon a certain flat place, there stood a city. In this city 
lived a king and the king’s name was Douda. 

King Douda was wise, King Douda was rich, and he was 
strong, for he had a strong army; so strong it was that nobody 
knew just how strong, not even his own generals. 

Of big cities he had forty times forty, with ten palaces in 
each, each with a silver door, crystal windows, and a roof of 
gold, and of the best gold, too! 

To advise him in matters of state he had nine old men, all 
with long white beards and large wise heads, all with more 
brains than enough; they always told him the truth! 

Would you not think that a king like Douda should have 
been happy? Not at all! There he was: rich, wise, power- 
ful, and, moreover, he was very good-looking! So good- 
looking was King Douda that his beauty could not be 
imagined, nor described with a pen, nor told about in a 
tale. Yet he was very unhappy. He was sad because he 
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could not find a worthy maiden for a bride, a princess who 
would be as good-looking as himself. 

Once as he sat on a golden chair in his garden upon the 
shores of the sea, thinking about his misfortune, he saw a 
ship sail up to the dock before his palace. The sailors dropped 
anchor, furled their sails, and then laid a plank to come 
ashore. 

King Douda thought to himself: “The sailors sail upon 
many seas and see marvels quite unknown. [I shall ask them 
if in their travels they have not heard of some princess who 
is as good-looking as myself.” 

The sailors were brought to the King and they bowed 
before him in the best manner. A cup of wine was served 
to them; when they had drunk the wine and wiped their 
beards, King Douda said to them: 

“Tt is well known that you sail upon the seas and see many 
marvels. Now tell us in all truth and honesty, isn’t there 
some king or mighty prince who has a daughter as good- 
looking as myself? For King Douda to be a worthy bride, 
for this great kingdom to be a worthy queen?” 

The sailors thought and then thought some more; then 
the eldest one said, ““Aye, I have heard that far beyond the 
distant sea, upon an island, there is a mighty kingdom. And 
the king has a daughter, Princess Helena, as good-looking as 
yourself. But this fair maiden is not a bride for you!” 

Here the King became angry. “How dare you speak so 
to me, King Douda? Where is this island, what is the name 
of it, and who knows the way there?” 

“Tt is called Boozan Island, and it is not near,” replied the 
mariner. “Ten years of travel by the watery way, and the 
way to it we do not know. But even should we know it, 
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judge for yourself. Ten years sailing there, ten years sailing 
back, adds twenty. By that time the fair lady will age, and 
girlish beauty is not like the taxpayer’s duty: it’s here today 
but gone tomorrow.” 

King Douda became pensive. “Well,” he said, “it’s to my 
sorrow. But as a reward for you, sailors, I give you a grant. 
You may take your ship to any part of my kingdom and pay 
neither tax nor duty!” 

The sailors bowed low and departed, but the King sat 
there on his golden chair, in the garden upon the shores of 
the sea, thinking. And his thoughts were like entangled 
black threads. He could never find the end to them. 

Douda was sad, but then he thought, “If I go hunting and 
have some fun, I may lose my sorrow in the fields; in the 
dark forest I might drop it. Then by tomorrow I might 
think how I could marry this beautiful princess.” 

The King’s huntsmen blew their horns loud, the King’s 
horsemen came galloping out, and King Douda rode forth to 
hunt, to forget his sorrow and to have some fun. 

They were riding over the plains and through the dark 
forests, up the hills, and down the valleys looking for white 
geese and swans, for black bears and red foxes, when sud- 
denly they came upon a beautiful field of wheat, shining like 
gold in the sun. When his hunting party had galloped 
through the field, King Douda reined in his horse and looked 
back in admiration. 

“That is very fine wheat,” he said. ‘One can see that the 
man who tilled this soil must be a good worker. Should all 
the fields throughout my kingdom be plowed and seeded like 
this one, there would be so much bread that my people could 
never eat it up, even in a life time!” 
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And King Douda ordered that the man who plowed the 
field should be found. The King’s horsemen galloped off to 
do as they were told and shortly came upon seven youths 
sitting under a tree. Goodly lads they were, dressed in white 
linen shirts, themselves very handsome and so much alike that 
you could not tell them apart. They sat in the shade eating 
their dinner, a loaf of rye bread and plenty of good, clear, 
spring water. 

“Hey, whose field is this here, with the golden wheat 
shining in the sun?” 

“Ours!” said the seven in one voice. “By us plowed and 
by us seeded.” 

“And who may you fellows be, and whose people?” 

“We are subjects of our good King Douda. To each other 
we are brothers; by name we are called Simeon.” 

The King’s horsemen rode back and took the seven brothers 
with them, so that the King could see them for himself. 
The King liked the brothers and spoke to them very kindly, 
asking them who they were, and why and how. 

“We are simple folk,” said the first Simeon, “and your 
peasants, Douda. To each other we are brothers by the same 
father of the same mother, and the name we answer to is 
Simeon. Our old father taught us to pray to God; to serve 
our King faithfully; to pay our taxes regularly; and to till 
the soil without surcease. ‘If you, my sons, aren’t lazy,’ he 
said, ‘if you plow the soil in the proper way and seed it in 
the right season, it will reward you. It will give bread for 
you to eat and, when the time comes and you are old and tired, 
it will make a soft place for your rest.’ Our father also told 
us to learn different trades. ‘A craft,’ said father, ‘is not a 
heavy burden, but it is good to know one against a rainy day. 
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The best aid is some useful trade,’ he often said to us.” 

King Douda was pleased with their simple speech. 

“Good fellows!” he said. ‘‘Very good fellows! And what 
may be the trades you have learned from your father?” 

Answered the first Simeon, 

“Mine is a simple one. If I should be given the right tools 
and plenty of bricks, I can build a tower higher than the 
clouds, almost to the very sky.” 

“Good!” said the King. “Let’s hear from the others.” 
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Answered the second Simeon, 

“My skill isn’t much. Should my brother build this tower, 
I could climb to the top of it and from there I could see all 
the kingdoms of the world. I could tell what’s going on in 
every one of them.” 

“This is very good,” said the King. ‘And the next?” 

Answered the third Simeon, 

“My trade is an easy one. When you, Douda, need ships 
for your royal navy they are built by real masters, men of 
great learning and experience. But should you order me, 
I shall take an axe and go to it: slap, dash, a tap and a clout, 
and your ship is turned out! But then, my ship would be a 
crude, home-made thing. While the real ship takes a year 
to sail, mine is back in an hour; while the real ship takes ten 
years to sail, mine is there in a week. Such an artless, crude 
thing this ship would be.” 

“Very nice,” said the King. ‘And what about you?” 

Answered the fourth Simeon, 

““My trade is easy! Should my brother build this ship, I 
could sail it to the ends of the earth. And if some enemy 
starts after it or a great storm breaks out over the sea, I shall 
make the ship go down, I shall hide it deep down below, in 
the watery depths. But when the danger is over I can bring 
it up again upon the blue waters of the sea.” 

“Not bad,” said the King. “However, I have heard of it 
being done in our Navy, the first part of it at any rate. 
Next!” 

Answered the fifth Simeon, 

““My trade is that of a simple blacksmith. If you should 
give me a scrap of iron, I can fashion a gun for you. This 
gun will shoot by itself and never miss.” 
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“Splendid!” said the King. “But, please, go on.” 

Answered the sixth Simeon, 

“Of my skill I am ashamed to tell. If my brother shoots 
anything I can always recover it. Be it in the sky or in the 
forest, be it in the deep sea or behind a dark cloud, I shall go 
down, I shall climb up and always bring back what the gun 
shoots.” 

“Dear me! This is the best of all,” said King Douda, 
because he was very much pleased with the Simeons’ modesty. 
“Our thanks to you all for your good, simple words. It is 
true, what your father has told you, ‘A craft is not a heavy 
burden, but it is good to know one against a rainy day.’ 
Come with me to my City. I wish to see for myself what 
you can do.” 

The seven Simeons bowed low before Douda, and said in 
one voice, “You are our high and mighty Douda and if such 
be your pleasure we are your humble servants.” 

But the King remembered the seventh brother. ‘And 
you, Simeon, what is the trade you have learned from your 
father?” 

Answered the seventh Simeon, 

“T have learned nothing from him! Not that I haven’t 
tried, but it flew into one ear and out of the other. I do 
have some skill in one thing, but I would rather not men- 
tion it.” 

“Speak!” exclaimed King Douda. ‘What is this secret 
thing?” 

“No, Douda! First I must have your promise, your royal 
pledge that after I’ve told you, you will forgive me and let 
me keep my head in the same place it is now.” 

“Be it so!” said the King. “I give you my royal word.” 
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The seventh Simeon looked around, stepped from foot to 
foot, coughed, and then spoke, 

“My talent, King Douda, should remain hidden, because 
instead of its being rewarded, men’s heads are chopped off 
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for such ability. My skill is this: there isn’t a treasure, be it 
concealed, locked up or buried, be it behind a door, a lock, or 
a bar, that I cannot have, should I take a fancy to it.” 

““What’s that?” exclaimed King Douda. “I will not put 
up with it, it’s too grave a matter!” 

The King was very displeased and angry. ‘No, there is 
no excuse for a thief, no mercy for such a vicious villain. 
I shall have you put to death; I shall lock you up in the 
darkest dungeon and keep you there behind iron bars till 
you forget this skill!” 

“But, King Douda, you have heard the old saying, ‘He who 
is not caught, is not a thief.’ If I had my fancy I could have 
even your kingdom’s treasury. With all its gold I could have 
a palace built as good as your own! But such is my sim- 
plicity, that my only guilt is that I am telling you the truth.” 

“This is a most provoking situation,” the King said. “I 
have given you my royal pledge, but to let you go free is to 
ask for trouble. You must be, for safety, locked up. Hey, 
jailors, take this man, clamp irons upon him and toss him 
into the darkest dungeon. From this day forward he is not 
to see the light of day, nor the bright sun nor the silver 
moon.” 

“As for you other Simeons, you are in my favor. Come 
with me and do what you were taught by your father, so 
that I can see it for myself.” 

The six Simeons went to the King’s City as they were told, 
but the seventh was locked in a dark, damp place. 


(This is part one of a three-part 
serial. To be continued next month.) 
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ON 


WHEN LOUIS TOOK A 
VACATION 


By GEAN L. GRIFFITH 
Illustrated by H. Glintenkamp 


T ue sun beat down upon the roofs of Paris, and four young 
men working in an upper room found the heat stifling. 

“We'd better quit, Louis. It’s much too hot to work.” 
John wiped the sweat from his face with his arm. 

“T think so, too,” added James, whose red hair seemed to 
draw the rays of the sun to himself. 

“T can hardly breathe and my fingers are sticky,” Dion 
grumbled. 

“T’ve just got to finish this,” Louis, who seemed to be the 
leader of the group, insisted. 

“But you’ve worked on it weeks already,” the others pro- 
tested. “You will become ill.” Louis nodded silently for 
only he knew how very tired he was. The day wore on, the 
sun beat down even more fiercely, the air was close, but still 
the four kept at their task. They did not give up easily. 
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The room was a queer workshop. A visitor, entering for 
the first time, would be certain there could be nothing accom- 
plished in such a jumble of jars and scales, weights and meas- 
ures. Papers with long rows of figures and queer little marks 
or symbols were on the tables or pinned on the walls. There 
was not a trace anywhere of any finished thing for this was 
only an experimental room where Louis and his friends were 
trying to solve some of the puzzles of science. 

They led a busy life, these four who had come from all 
parts of France to study. Some, like Louis, were part-time 
teachers in the schools of Paris, the others did odd jobs to pay 
for their food, but all spent their spare time in this little room 
high under the roof, mixing, measuring, heating, cooling and 
mixing again. Just now they were trying to find a serum 
which would prevent chicken cholera. They studied, they 
attended lectures, they read great volumes in the libraries of 
Paris and then they met as they had today, to compare notes 
and try out their ideas. 

Louis already had several successes to his credit, and al- 
though he was older than the others, he worked longer hours 
and at the most difficult tasks. 

One by one the men laid their work aside. It was too warm, 
they could not go on. At last Louis looked up. “Well, my 
friends, I give in. We'll have to rest. I’m going home to 
Arbois for a month. Leave everything as it is. When it is 
cooler we will come back and go on. I’m certain we are on 
the right track.” 

“T hope nothing will spoil,” said Dion, suddenly ashamed of 
his impatience. 

“Te’ll be all right,” Louis assured him as he locked the door 
and put the key in his pocket. 
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The month passed and one cool September morning found 
the four, fresh from their vacation, opening the windows of 
the room. 


Louis bustled about. ‘Here is the virus just as we left it.” 





He was anxious to get to work. “Bring in your hens, we’ll 
give them a dose of cholera and then we shall see.” 

Each of the hens was given a shot of the virus and the 
friends sat back to watch the results. 

Hour after hour they sat watching the hens. 

“They should be feeling it long before this,” remarked 
James. 


Louis said nothing but began working over a pan which 
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contained a left-over portion of the virus. Suddenly he ex- 
claimed, “I know what the trouble is. This virus is dead. 
We left it too long. Come, get busy, we will mix some new, 
fresh and strong—strong enough to kill an ox.” 

It wasn’t long before the new batch was ready and again 
the hens were given the shots. ‘We won’t have to wait long 
this time,” Louis remarked. 

“I’m getting hungry.” James was always talking about 
eating so no one paid any attention to him. 

“There, that biddy is staggering. She will soon go over.” 
John sat close to the fowl and watched intently. Another 
head began to droop and another, but that was all. Instead 
of falling, the weakness passed and soon every one of the hens 
was walking briskly about, picking up the bits of food strewn 
upon the floor and clucking happily. 

The men looked at the hens in unbelief. What had hap- 
pened? They waited breathlessly. Then Louis shouted, 
“We've found it at last! We’ve found it!” 

And so they had, as further experiments proved. ‘The 
chicken cholera germ, weakened by long standing, proved a 
defense for the strongest live cholera germ that could after- 
ward enter the body. Hens treated with the weakened virus 
became immune to the disease of chicken cholera. 

“Tf it will work with fowl, it will work with animals,” 
Louis declared and set about at once to try it on sheep and 
other animals. Each experiment was a success. Physicians 
and scientists were amazed. “If animals, why not men?” 
Louis was asked. 

“T should be afraid to try my experiment on human be- 
ings,” he admitted. But he went on experimenting. Soon 
he had a virus which proved a protective against rabies in 
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rabbits and dogs. Then he found it could be used after the 
animal was bitten as well as before. 

Still he could not bring himself to experiment with his 
fellow men. But one day a little Alsatian boy bitten in four- 
teen places by a mad dog was brought to him. He could not 
bear to see anyone suffer so he immediately applied his test. 
During the days they had to wait for the result the boy played 
with the chickens, rabbits, dogs and white mice which Louis 
kept for his work, but Louis himself hardly ate or slept. The 
morning the physician pronounced the boy cured Louis broke 
down and cried. 3 


> 


“Don’t cry, Louis Pasteur,” the physician said, “instead, 


laugh and shout, for this serum will save the lives of thousands 
of children.” 

This proved true for that very year over a thousand lives 
were saved by Pasteur’s discovery. Then the French Gov- 
ernment opened an Institute in Paris for people who needed 
the treatment. Today, all over the world, there are Pasteur 
Institutes and every day many lives are being saved because 
Louis decided to take a vacation that hot summer day in 
Paris, leaving the virus in the pans where it lost in strength 
and gained in usefulness. 


A RIDDLE 


Each kernel 
Is a tiny firecracker 
That says “Pop! Pop!” 
As it bursts into a white flower 
That is good to eat. 
—ARDEN LEE 
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PEANUTS AND PERCY 


By RutTH CaRROLL 





—YOURS!’’ 
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THE BOBCAT 


By RosBIn PALMER 


Tue bobcat, yowling from a tree in the dead of night, might 
remind you of your own cat’s behavior on a back fence, 
except that his voice is stronger and deeper. The sound of 
it suddenly breaking the stillness of the countryside makes 
little shivers run up and down your spine. 

And the bay lynx, which is the bobcat’s proper name, has 
another trait in common with the domestic cat. He loves 
catnip. If he finds a bed of it, he rolls over and over like a 
silly, playful kitten. He looks even more silly because, of 
course, he is much bigger than a kitten. When he is full- 
grown, he frequently measures thirty-five inches from nose 
to tail. 

The bobcat is reddish brown in color, brighter in summer 
than in winter. When he is young, he has dark spots on his 
sides, and sometimes he remains spotted after he is grown up. 
Usually, however, the spots become less noticeable as his hair 
grows thicker. 

In case you should come across him you can recognize him 
by his short stumpy tail, or, if you are at the other end, by 
the furry ruff he wears around his face and neck. This ruff 
gives his face a beautiful, kindly expression, but it would not 
be wise to judge too much from appearances. 

Bobcats are seldom kindly. They do not like people. On 
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the other hand, they don’t like animals either. They prefer 
to be alone. Moreover, if you leave them alone, they will 
not bother with you. 

There is no truth in the story that the lynx lies on the 
branch of a tree, ready to drop upon a woodsman passing 
below. On the contrary, if he should be in a tree, he would 
lie quite still until the man had passed. He does not attack 
a person unless he is cornered, but in that case he is a fierce 
fighter. He never gives in while he is still alive. 

One of the most remarkable things about the bobcat is the 
way he can hide. He can flatten himself against the ground 
until he hardly seems to have any thickness at all. In that 
position he creeps slowly along. But in spite of his flattened 
body, all his muscles are tense, so that he can suddenly spring 
ten feet without any warning. 

It is by means of this graceful spring that the bobcat gets 
his dinner. His leap is so perfect that he usually catches 
what he is after. But if he does miss, he never makes a second 
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attempt. He walks away and pretends he was not even 
trying. 

Bobcats are more numerous in states like Maine, where 
there are forests and hills to shelter them, than in open 
country. Sometimes they live in rocky dens and sometimes 
in thickets, coming out only at night. But even though you 
camp in the woods where they live, you will need sharp eyes 
to see them. Watch for their wide paw-tracks on the 
mountain trails, especially after a heavy rain. If you find 
them, you will know you are in bobcat country. 


WHEEL SOUNDS 


I like the sound that the train wheels make 
Speeding along on the track, 

For they turn so fast as they rumble past 
With a clickety clickety-clack. 


And I like the sound of an automobile 
When the wheels spin smooth with a hum, 
As they whirl along to the engine’s song 
With a roar and a zoomity-thrum. 


But I like best the sound of the wheels 

On a wagon that rolls with a bump, 

For they rattle and creak with a lovely squeak 

And a wonderful clumpety-thump. 
—ELIZABETH Moopy 
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Drawing by W. J. WiLMERDING for KEEMA OF THE MONKEY PEOPLE 


ANIMAL STORIES 
Reviewed by Children of the Fox Meadow School 


SAJO AND THE BEAVER PEOPLE, by Grey Owl. (Scribner. 
$2.50). The author is an Indian who tells stories of his tribe. 
The illustrations are very different from pictures in other 
books. This book is so good that there’s not one poor thing 
about it. The author shows that he is familiar with animals. 

SKINNY THE Gray Fox, by Agnes Atkinson. (Viking. 
$1). The nicest thing about this book is that the pictures 
are real photographs. The one of the owl on page sixteen is 
the one I like best. It’s a very good close-up. The story is 
enjoyable, but it is not nearly so good as Ernest Thompson 
Seton’s “Biography of a Silver Fox.” 

Bitty Butter, by Berta and Elmer Hader. (Macmillan. 
$2). Do you remember “Midget and Bridget”? This book 
is by the same authors and illustrators. Billy Butter is a goat 
who can butt real hard and that’s why he is called Billy 
Butter. He went to school and had a lovely time. 

Tatty-Ho, by Margaret and Helen Johnson. (Harcourt. 
$1.75). I liked this book as well as any book I ever read in 
my life. I liked the name Tally-Ho. Every fifth and sixth 
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grade boy and girl will like this, especially where Tally-ho 
goes to America as a stowaway on a steamer. 

THE CLEVER Cat, by Frances E. Lattimore. (Harcourt. 
$1.50). The story held our interest from the beginning to 
the end. The few illustrations in black and white are very 
good. The author fully convinced us that Ulysses was a re- 
markable cat. This is an excellent book to read aloud for 
all ages. 

Frerce-Face, by Dhan Gopal Mukerji. (Dutton. $1.50). 
This is the story of a cub tiger and his hunting. Sometimes 
he is beaten and sometimes he wins. The story is told very 
well. The pictures are by Dorothy Lathrop who did “‘The 
Lost Merry-Go-Round,” so you'll know they are lovely ones. 

Lions, by W. W. Robinson. (Harpers. $1.75). “Lions” 
is by the same author who wrote “Elephants.” The pictures 
are life sized, but not colored. It gives information about 
“Lions” and also has different stories about “Lions.” The 
pictures are unusually good and really make the book. 

KEEMA OF THE MONKEY PEOPLE, by Walter J. Wilmer- 
ding. (Macmillan. $2). Keema is a real monkey, a blue 
monkey, who lived in the jungle of Africa. His story tells 
you everything you want to know about monkeys. There 
are many large illustrations which give you a very good idea 
of how Keema’s jungle looks and feels. Mr. Wilmerding is 
an artist and his pictures show it. 

THE EDUCATION OF A Burro, by Dorothy Hogner. (Nel- 
son. $1). I think this book is very interesting because it 
tells the life of a burro in a story. The pictures are not 
colored but are very nice just the same. The book is funny 
in some parts and serious in others. One funny part is where 
the baby burro throws his master into the cactus bushes. 
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ODE TO MARCH 


Can this be March again? 
It seemed only a while ago 
The wind was roaring in the trees, 


And the world seemed coming to an end. 


But this is March; 

Gone are the snow and rain, 

And in the sky, the clouds 

Flying by, sweep to their destination. 


Strange emotions never felt before, 

Love and duty are felt more, 

The wind will blow the very breath away; 
It’s March! It’s March! 


When the wind roars over the meadow, 

And whistles in the grass and trees; 

I want to run and shout 

And get away from people, 

For when the wind blows as it does in March, 
My mind is not at ease. 


—JANE CLEVELAND, age 12 
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THE LESSON 


In the corner stood the old cupboard. It was so old that 
no one knew how old it was. It had been handed down, 
parents to child, so many times, that no one wanted to keep 
track. 

Once the parents died with no children, then it was sold. 
It was sold to some one that didn’t take care of anything. 
But everyone in the town knew she got it. So they said to her, 
“If you don’t take care of it, others will get it.” So even 
she took care of the old cupboard. 

Guess what she put in it? Why her best dishes of course. 
So it was wiped off every day. When people went out of her 
house, they would say, “‘She’s getting cleaner every day.” 

So it was that she was becoming cleaner. Everyone in the 
town was happy. Why, do you think? Because she had 
been the only dirty one in town. So it came to pass that the 
town was the cleanest one in the world. 


—JEAN Karl, age 8 


INTERESTING FACTS 
Seals, even when on land, breathe from six to twelve times 
and then stop breathing for a minute. 
There are only twelve letters in the Hawaiian alphabet. 


WALTER WILKE, age 11 


OUR OWN is written by the boys and girls who read STORY PARADE. 
We invite you to send original drawings, verse, stories or essays from one 
hundred to three hundred words in length, short descriptions, interesting 
plays or letters, remarkable facts, or book reviews. 
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The VIKING PRESS will publish on March 26 


DANCING CLOUD 


The Navajo Boy 


By MARY and CONRAD BUFF 


Dancing Cloud and his sister, Lost Tooth, live with 
their family in a mud-hut, cooking over an open 





Roller 


Skates 


By RUTH SAWYER 
Illus. by VALENTI ANGELO 





1890—New York City—no automo- 
biles—Lucinda Wyman could roller- 
skate wherever she went! This book is 


fire, herding great flocks of goats and sheep just 


as their great-great-grandfathers 
did. How they saved a little 
sheep in the great cloudburst, 
how they found a treasure of the 
Dawn People, how their father 
captured the wild horses in a lost 
cave behind the waterfall are 
only a few of the stories. Eight of 
the full-page pictures are printed 
in bright color. 


on the Ass'n for Arts in Childhood 


list (see page 49). $2.00 $9.00 


FLYING for 1937 


I?s FUN to learn about aviation from this book!! 

This is the only book that tells you the real story of the exciting adven- 
tures in the air during 1936, the United States Army Air Corps, the 
air forces of the United States Navy, the flying Coast Guard, the air 
lines of the United States and their pilots, training for aviation—how 
Y OU may become a pilot—and the newest airplanes and engines in 
the United States. 

This little book is chock full of the real romance and adventure of 
aviation. There are photographs and three-view drawings of airplanes 
on nearly every one of its 256 pages. 


FLYING FOR 1937 
THE BOOK WRITTEN FOR TOMORROW'S PILOTs! 














AERONAUTICAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF AMERICA, INC. 
Only 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. S.P. 2-37 
$450 Mail (postpaid)............ soars copies of FLYING 
money order 
1= for 1937. I enclose { y }for Diicencseeseneues 
; IN 66:4: 570 Sw sss olneaaa ald Aaa eine a alie ates hem aaah ein 
postpaid _— Print or Type 
in the ee ohh waneuceRemawnenak 
U.S.A Number Street 
Memugarnthsattonensetnesncteer4 sharers inne MUO 


























BLAZE AND THE GYPSIES 


a sequel to last year’s popular horse book 


BILLY AND BLAZE 
By C. W. ANDERSON 
Blaze is carried off by the Gypsies, but he escapes and after a 
long trip over fields, through woods and streams, he finds his way 


home. You can imagine how glad Billy is to see him! Beautiful 
pictures on every page. For ages 4-6. Each, $1.00. 


vs 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 














A. ; = Owl .’ Notebook 


As a special feature for the year beginning with the November-December 
issue of The Horn Book, Anne Carroll Moore, Superintendent of Work 
with Children in the New York Public Library and well-known critic, will 
discuss children’s books and their illustration from her own point of view. 

Send this card and 50 cents for the big November- 

December Horn Book—a special Christmas Number. 

OR 

Send $1.00 for a special trial offer (to new subscribers) 

of THREE ISSUES, beginning with November-December. 
THE HORN BOOK MAGAZINE, 264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





STORY PARADE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


I'd like to have you send me Story PARADE every 
month. Enclosed is $1.50 for one year. 
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STORY PARADE SPECIALS 
Two Offers to Schools 


I 


FREE—A NEW BOOK for Your School Library. Send 5 new sub- 
scriptions or renewals at $1.50 each and you will receive the STORY 
PARADE book or any other book you choose from those reviewed 
or advertised in STORY ‘PARADE magazine. 


II 


POSTER—With Five Trial Orders for Your School. Try STORY 
PARADE for 4 months—March, April, May and June. Send us 5 of 
these trial subscriptions for only $2.50 in all, and you will receive 
with them the gay new Animal Poster in four colors (15” x 20”). 
STORY PARADE, INC., 70 FirrH AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 





A List of 101 Books 
For Boys and Girls from 7 to 13 


This list tells about recent books and it will help you choose 
those you want to buy for your library at home or at school. 

The 101 Books on the list were chosen for interesting stories, 
fine pictures, clear type and good bindings. 

There are books of many kinds and you may enjoy reading them 
over and over again. 


Send ten cents in stamps to 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR ARTS IN CHILDHOOD, INC, 
70 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 














